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a Sea RETESET w= across the village green; it wound slowly which she was to move; for he only sought 
JHisceellanucous. along a Jane, was lost, and reappeared to make her an ornament to her station in 

—_——— ———-—————- | through the breaks of the hedges, until it life, not to raise her above it. The tender. 
The Pride of the Village. passed the place were I was sitting. The ness and indulgence of her parents, and the 

By Wasuincton Irvine. pall was supported by young girls dressed exemption from all ordinary occupations, 


In the course of an excursion in one of in white, and another, about the age of nad fostered a hatural grace and delicacy 
the remote counties of England, I had struck seventeen, walking before, bearing a chap. of character, that accorded with the fragile 
into one of those cross roads that lead let of white flowers ; a token that the de- loveliness of her form. She appeared like 
through the more secluded parts of the coun.) ceased was a young and unmarried female. ‘some tender plant of the garden, blooming 
try, and stopped one afternoon at a village,,"The corpse was followed by the parents.—; accidentally amid the hardier natives of the 
the situation of which was beautifully rural) They were a venerable couple of the better fields. 
and retired. ‘There was an air of primi-)order of peasantry. The father seemed to ‘The superiority of her charms was felt 
tive simplicity about its inhabitants, not to repress his feelings; but his fixed eye, and acknowledged by her companions, but 
be found in the villages which lie on the contracted brow, and deeply furrowed face without envy; for it was surpassed by the 
great coach roads. I determined to pass the Showed the struggle that was passing within, unassuming gentleness and winning kind. 
night there; and having taken an early |His wife hung on his arm, and wept aloud, ness of her manners, It might be truly 


dinner strolled out to enjoy the neighboring) with the convulsive bursts of a mother’s sor-| said of her. 


row. ae 
scenery. , | _ . ' ‘This isthe prettiest low-born lass, that ever, 
My ramble, as is usually the case with | I followed the funeral into the church.— Ran on the green-sward: nothing she does or 
travellers, soon led me to the church, which| the bier was placed in the center aisle, and seems, 


stood at a little distance from the village.—| the chaplet of white flowers, with a pair of But smacks of something greater than herself ; 
Indeed, it was an object of some curiosity, White gloves, were hung over the seat) Too noble for this place. 
its old tower being completely overrun with) which the deceased had occupied. rf 
ivy, so that only here and there a jutting | “very one knews the soul-subduing; 
buttress, an angle of gray wall, or a pathos of the funeral service ; for who isso 
fantastically carved ornament, peered] fortunate as never to have followed some, 
through the verdant covering. It was ajone he has loved to the tomb? but when 
lovely evening. The early part of the day | performed over the remains of innocence 
had been dark and showery, but in the)and beauty, thus laid low in the bloom of 
afternoon it had cleared up, and though sul-| existence—what can be more affecting !— joyer of old customs, and one of those sim. 
len clouds still hung over head, yet there|/At that simple, most solemn consignment of ple Christians that think their mission 
was a broad tract of golden sky in the west, of the body to the grave—‘Earth to earth) fi g}ied by promoting joy on earth and good 
from which the setting sun gleamed through!'—ashes to ashes—dust to dust!’ the tears} wij] among mankind. Under his auspices 
the dripping leaves, and lit up all naturel of the youthful companions of the deceased) the May-pole stood from year to year in the 
into a melancholy, smile. It seemed like||flowed unrestrained. The father still scem-|lcentere of the village green ; on May-day 
the parting hour of a good Christian, smil-|jed to s rugyle with his feclings, and to COM. |hi¢ was decorated with garlands and stream- 
ing on the sins and sorrows of the world,||fort himself with the assurance, that thejlers: anda queen or lady of the May was 
and giving, in the serenity of his decline,|\dead are blessed which die in the Lord ; but ||, ppointed, as in former time, to preside at 
an assurance that he will rise again injthe mother only thought of her child as a) the sports, and distribute the prizes and re- 
glory. flower of the field cut down and withered in| wards. The picturesque situation of the 
I had seated myself on a half sunken||the midst of its sweetness ; she was like|\village, and the fancifulness of its rustic 
tombstone, and was musing, as one in apt Rachel, ‘mourning over her children, and ifetes, would oiten attract the notice of casual 
to do at this sober-thoughted hour, on past}would not be comforted.’ 'visiter. Among these, on one May-day, 
scenes, and early friends—on those who}| On returning to the inn, I learned the||was a young officer, whose regiment had 
were distant and those who were dead—jwhole story of the deceased. It wasa sim-| been recently quartered in the neighbor. 
and indulging in that kind of melancholy|'ple one, and such as has often been told.—|;hood. He was charmed with the native 
faneying, which has in it something sweet-|\She had been tlhe beauty and pride of the||taste that pervaded this village pageant ; 
er even than pleasure. Every now andjivillage. Her father had once been an||but, above all, with the dawning loveliness 
then the stroke of a bell from the neighbor. opulent farmer, but was reduced in circum- lof the queen of May. It was the village 
ing tower fellon my ear; its tones were in||stances. This was an only child, andj/favorite, who was crowned with flowers, 
unison with the scene, and, instead of jar-|\brought up entirely at home, in the sim-||and blushing and smiling in all the beautiful 
ring, chimed with my feelings, and it was||plicity of rural life. She had been the pupil}|confusion of girlish diffidence and delight.— 
some time before I recollected that it must|lof the village pastor, the favorite lamb of|\The artlessness of rural habits enabled him 
be tolling the knell of some new tenant ofllhis little flock. The good man watched|\readily to make her acquaintance; he 
the tomb. over her education with paternal care ; it|\gradually won his way into her intimacy ; 


Presently I saw a funeral train moving||was limited, and suitable to the sphere in|\and paid his court to her in that unthinking 
‘ 


The village was one of those sequestered 
spots which still retain some vestiges of old 
Knglish customs. It had its rural festivals 
‘and holyday pastimes, and still kept up 
some faint observance of the once popular 
rites of May. These, indeed, had been 
promoted by its present pastor; who was a 
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way, in which young officers are too apt to these heedless attachments. His rank in/of armics, and even the din of battles, ins 
trifle with rustic simplicity. life—the prejudices of titled connexions— ‘thoughts would sometimes steal back to the 

There was nothing in his advances t' his dependence upon a proud and unyield-|\scene of rural quiet and village simplicity— 
startle or alarm.—He never even talked © ‘ing father—all forbade him to think of mat- the white cottage—the footpath along the 





love; but there are modes of making | 
more eloquent than language, and whic 
convey it subtilely and irresistibly to th 


rimony :—but when he looked down upon silver brook and up the hawthorn hedge, and 
this innocent being, so tender and confiding, |the little village maid loitering along it, leau- 

a ea \. e ™ . . ° ae 
there was a purity in her manners, a blame- jing on his arm, and listening to him with 


heart. The beam of the eye, the tone of lessness in her life, and a beseeching modes. 
voice, the thousand tendernesses which ty in her looks, that awed down every licen. 
emanate from every word, and look, and tious feeling. In vain did he try to fortify 
action—these form the true eloquence of himself by a thousand heartless examples of 
love, and can always be felt and under- men of fashion; and to chill the glow of 
stood, but never described. Can we won. generous sentiment, with that cold derisive 
der that they should readily win a_ heart, levity with which he had heard them talk of 
young, guileless, and susceptable? As to female virtue; whenever he came into her 
her, she loved almost unconsciously; she presence, she was still surrounded by that 
scarcely inquired what was the growing mysterious but impassive charm of virgin 
passion that was absorbing every thought purity, in whose hallowed sphere no guilty 
and feeling, or what were to be its con- thought can live. 

sequences. She, indeed, looked not to the | The sudden arrival of orders for the re- 
future. When present, his looks and words giment to repair to the continent, completed 
occupied her whole attention; when absent, the confusion of his mind. fie remaiued 
she thought but of what had passed at their for a short time in a state of the most pain- 
recent interview. She would wander with ful irresolution; he hesitated to communi- 


him through the green lanes and rural cate the tidings, until the day for march-_ 
scenes ofthe vicinity. He taught hertosce ing was at hand; when he gave her the 


new beauties in nature; he talked in the intelligence in the course of an evening 
language of polite and cultivated life, and ramble. 
breathed into her ear the witcheries of ro. The idea of parting had never before 
mance and poetry. occurred to her. It broke in at once upon 
Perhaps there could not have been a pas- her dream of felicity ; she looked upon it 
sion, between the sexes, more pure than this as a sudden and insurmountable evil, and 
innocent girl’s. ‘The gallant figure of her wept with the guileless simplicity ofa child. 
youthful admirer, and the splendor of his [le drew her to his bosom, and kissed the 


eyes beaming with unconcious affection. 

| The shock which the poor girl had _re- 
ceived, in the destruction of all her ideal 
world, had indeed been cruel. Faintings 
and hysterics had at first shaken her tender 
frame, and were succeeded by a_ settled 
and pining melancholy. She had beheld 
from her window the march of the depart- 
ing troops. She had seen her faithful lov- 
er borne off, as ifin triumph, amidst the 
sound of drum and trumpet, and the pomp 
of arms. She strained a last aching gaze 
after him, as the morning sun glittered 
about his figure, and his plume waved in 
the breeze: he passed away like a bright 
vision from her sight, and left her all in 
darkness. 

It would be trite to dwell on the parti- 
culars of her after story. It was, like 
other tales of love, melancholy. She avoid- 
ed society, and wandered out alone in the 
walks she had most frequented with her lov- 
er. She sought, like the stricken deer, to 
weep in silence and loncliness, and brood 
over the barbed sorrow that rankled in her 
soul. Sometimes she would be seen late of 
an evening sitting in the porch of the village 





military attire, might at first have charmed tears from her soft cheek ; nor did he mect church; and the milkmaids returning from 
her eye; but it was not these that had cap. with a repulse ; for there are moments of the fields, would now and then overhear her 
tivated her heart. Her attachment had mingled sorrow and tenderness which hal- singing some plaintive ditty in the hawthorn 
something in it of idolatry. She looked up low the caresses of affection. He was walk. She became fervent in her devotions 
to him as a being of a superior order, She naturally impetuous; and the sight of jat church; and as the old people saw her 
felt in his society the enthusiasm of a mind beauty, apparently yielding in his arms ; |approach, so wasted away, yet with a hectic 
naturally delicate and poetical, and now the confidence of his power over her ; and blvom, and that hallowed air which melan- 
first awakened to a keen perception of the the dread of losing her forever ; all conspir- \choly diffuses round the form, they would 
beautiful and grand. Of the sordid dis- ed to overwhelm his better feelings—he make way for her, as for something spiritu- 
tinctions of rank and fortune, she thought ventered to propose that she should leave, al, and, looking after her, would shake their 
nothing; it was the diiference of intellect, her home, and be the companion of his for- heads in gloomy foreboding. 
of demeanor, of manners, from those of the ‘tunes. | She felt a conviction that she was hasten- 
rustic society to which she had been accus-| He was quite a novice in seduction, and ing to the tomb, but looked forward to it as 
tomed, that elevated him in her opinion.— blushed and faltered at his own baseness; a place of rest. The silver cord that had 
She would listen to him with charmed ear but so innocent of mind was his intended bound her to existence was loosed, and 
and downcast look of mute delight, and her victim, that she was at first ut a loss tocom. there seemed to be no more pleasure under 
cheek would mantle with enthusiasm ; or if’ prehend his meaning; and why she should jthe sun. If ever her gentle bosom had en- 
ever she ventured a shy glance of timid ad- leave her native village, and the humble tertained resentment against her lover, it 
miration, it was as quickly withdrawn, and |:oof of her parents. When at last the na-|was extinguished. She was incapable of 
she would sigh and blush at the idea of her ‘ture of his proposal flashed upon her pure!/angry passions; and in a moment of sad. 
comparative unworthiness. mind, the effect was withering. She did dened tenderness, she penned him a farewell 
_Her lover was equally impassioned ; but not weep—she did not break forth into |letter. It was couched in the simplest lan- 
his passion was mingled with feelings of a/reproach—she said not a word—but she guage: but touching from its very simplici- 
coarser nature. Tle had begun the con- shrunk back aghast as from a viper; gave ‘ty. She told him that she was dying, and 
nexion in levity ; for he had often heard his jim a look of anguish that pierced to his did not conceal from him that his conduct 
brother oilicers boast of their village con. jvery soul ; avd, clasping her hands in ago- was the cause. She even depicted the 
quests, and thought some triumph of the jny, fled, as if for refuge, to her father’s cot-||sufferings which she had experienced ; but 
kind necessary to his reputation as a man of) tage. concluded with saying, that she could not 
spirit. But he was too full of youthful) The officer retired, confounded, humili- \die in peace, until she had sent him her for- 
fervor. His heart had not yet been render. ated, and repentant. It is uncertain what giveness and her blessing. 
ed sufficiently cold ond sclfish by a wander- jmight have been the result of the conflict of | By degrees her strength declined, so 
ing and a dissipated lite: it caught  fire))!1is teelings, had not his thoughts been diver! that she could no longer leave the cottage. 
from the very flame it sought to kindle ;|\ted by the bustle of departure. New She could only totter tothe window, where, 
and betore he was aware of the nature of |scenes, new pleasures, and new companions, |propped up in her chair, it was her enjoy- 
his situation, he became really in love. |seon dissipated his self-reproach, and stifled ment to sit all day and and look out upon 
What was he todo? There were the|his tenderness; yet, amidst the stir ofthe landscape. Still she uttered no com- 
old obstacles which so incessantly occur in|jcamps, the revelries of garrisons, the array ||plaint, nor imparted to any one the malady 
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that was preying on her heart. She never 
even mentioned her lover’s name; _ but 
would lay her head on her mother’s bosom, 
and weep in silence. Her poor parents 
hung, in mute axiety, over this fading blos. 
som of their hopes, still flattering themselves 
that it might again revive to freshness, and 
that the bright unearthly bloom which 
sometimes flushed her cheek might be the 
promise of returning health. 

In this way she was seated between them 
one Sunday afternoon; her hands were 
clasped in theirs, the lattice was thrown 
open, and the soft air that stole in brought 
with it the fragrance of the clustering honey- 
suckle which her own hands had trained 
round the window. | 

Her father had just been reading a chap- 
ter in the Bible; it spoke of the vanity of 
worldly things, and of the joys of heaven : 
it seemed to have diffused comfort and 


serenity through her bosom. Her eye was) 


fixed on the distant village church ; the bell 
had tolled for the evening service ; the last 
villager was lagging into the porch; and 
everything had sunk into that hallowed 
stillness peculiar to the day of rest. Her 


parents were gazing on her with yearning’! 


hearts. Sickness and sorrow, which pass so 
roughly over some faces, had given to hers 
the expression of a seraph’s. A tear trem.| 
bled in her soft blue eye.—Was she think. 


ing of her faithless lover? or were her'| 


thoughts wandering to that distant church-| 
yard, into whose bosom she might soon be! 
gathered ? 

Suddenly the clang of hoofs was heard—| 
a horseman galloped to the cottage—he dis-| 
mounted before the window—the poor girl! 
gave a faint exclamation, and sunk back in| 
her chair; it was her repentant lover !— 
He rushed into the house, and flew to clasp! 
her to his bosom; but her wasted from—| 
her deathlike countenace—so wan, yet so 
lovely in its desolation,—smote him to the 
soul, and he threw himself in an agony at 
her feet. She was too faint to rise—she! 
attempted to extend her trembling hand—| 
her lips moved as if she spoke, but no word 
was articulated—she looked down upon 
him with a smile of unutterable tenderness, | 
—and closed her eyes forever ! | 

Such are the particulars which I gather-| 
ed of this village story. They are but scan-| 
ty, and I am conscious have little novelty to! 
recommend them. In the present rage also} 
for strange incident and highseasoned nar- 
rative, they may appear trite and insignifi- 
cant, but they interested me strongly at the 
time; and, taken in connexion with the 
affecting ceremony which I had just witness. 
ed, left a deeper impression on my mind 
than many circumstances of a more strik- 
ing nature. I have passed through the 
place since, and visited the church again, 
from a better motive than mere curiosity, 
It was a wintry evening; the trees were 
stripped of their foliage; the churchyard 
looked naked and mournful, and the wind 
rustled coldly through the dry grass.— 
Evergreens, however, had been planted 








about the grave of the village favorite, and|/ranked the melody of old 100 with those of 
osiers were bent over it to keep the turf French origin ; “ having probably seen it,” 
uninjured, says Burney, “among the music set to 
The church door was open, and I step. Marot’s and Beza’s psalms.” In the most 
ped in. There hung the chaplet of floweis ancient publications that we have seen, this 
and the gloves, as on the day of the funeral: melody, as also that of three others now in 
the flowers were withered, it is true, but use viz: Landaff, Forty-sixth Psalm ascri- 
care seemed to have been taken that no dust bed to Dr. Bu//, and Columbia in the Han- 
soil their whiteness, [ have seen many del and Haydn Collection, are to be found. 
monuments, where art has exhausted its They were probably written for and sung 
powers to awaken the sympathy of the to the as forementioned metrical psalms of 
spectator ; but I have met with none that Clement Marot, a French poet, who in 1540 
spoke more touchingly to my heart than versified about 30 of the psalms, and, in 
this simple, but delicate memento of depart-,/1543, 20 more; then, after his decease, 
ed innocence, Theodore Beza versified the remainder,.— 
~ The learned and indefatigable Bay/e expres. 
From the Literary Register. ses his astonishment, that there has been no 
When Autumn Comes. public mention of him, who set the tunes to 
When autuinn comes to steal the flowers, those psalms of Marot. He declares that a 
She kindly leaves us one, certificate, then in his time, was in exis. 
When in the sunny, summer hours, tence, under the handwritirng of Beza him. 
We scarcely looked upon. sclf, alledging Gui/laume France to be the 
author of the music. Franc is supposed to 
be a native of France or Germany, it mat- 
ters not which. ‘There is, therefore, no 
great doubt that this favorite and popular 
tune, old 100, was made use of in France 
-and Germany in those ancient times, and 
that Wi/lam Franc, or, it may be, some 
one previous to him, and not Martin Lu. 
Oh! dearer, dearer farto me, ‘ther, was its author. We find. also that 
The little humble thing, — \Gourmand, Claude, Le Jeune, Douland, 
Than summer’s tragrant train can be, | Tansur and some others, have exercised 
Or the bright hues of spring. | their skill and taste in constructing parts to 
\it, and it was a common thing formerly to 
accommodate it to various measures. But 
this and many other old tunes have been 
| very materiaily altered, and now appear in 
quite a modern dress. 
| It may be supposed that the composer, as 
he is called, of a psalm tune is always the 
The hundredth psalm tune, commonly) author of its melody ; but this is not always 
called Old Hundred, is one of the most an-| the fact, as may be seen by recurring to 
cient, as well as most popular airs in use| various publications. Tansur tells us that 
in our churches. Among the various he composed Old 100, St. David’s, Bangor, 
compilers of singing books, some have been Windsor and many others. But these an- 
very curious and particular in their pre- cient melodies were probably written an 
tence of having given this tune to the pub-| hundred years before he was born. He 
lic in its pristine purity, exactly as it came) therefore means no more than that he com- 
from its original author ; and yet the most! posed or compounded them by setting their 
critical investigation of men whose knowl-| several parts as in his Royal Melody they 
ledge of musical history, as well as science)jare published. Neither is he alone in this 
is universally acknowled, has never been) business, for Tallis, Morley and Douland of 
lable to ascertain satisfactorily, its undis-|/old, and, also distinguished harmonists of 
puted origin. Ithas generally been sup-||later years, even at the present day, have 
posed that Martin Luther, who had a taste) taken the liberty to compose base, tenor and 
for psalmody and some knowledge of coun-| counter-tenor to these, or any other melo- 
terpoint, originated this sublime and excel-|'dies they thought proper. 
lent melody, but for this there is little orno| Thus it is very evident, that, as respects 
lauthority. In fact it is believed to be be- the true author of the original melody of 
‘yond adoubt that Luther was not the au-)Old Hundred, we may well say “ stat nom. 
thor. 'inis umbra.” Its harmony and its measure 
Dr. Burney, in his invaluable history of)jalso have been so often and so variously 
music, speaking of this tune, says, “it is|\modelied to suit the taste and whim of musi- 
said to have been the opinion of Handel,\cal tamperers and pretenders, that its pre- 
that Luther himself was its author, but off\sent appearance seems to be but the patch- 
this I have been able to procure no authen- Iwork of ages. Yet it neverceases to please, 
tic proof.” Thomas Ravenscroft, of whom,||when well performed, and ever will be ac- 
as a man of musical taste and skill, Burney)|ceptable, so long as the ear of man is de- 
takes very respectful notice, in 1621 pub-|/lighted with the “ concord of sweet sounds,” 
lished a volume of psalmody in which he h J. L. C. 
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We culled each flower of brighter die— 
Each rose and lilly gay ; 

| But passed the lowly violet by, 

Or crushed it in our way. 


| 
j 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| But when the roses have decayed, 
And wintry snows fall fast, 

| The lingering violet scorns to fade, 

| Betore the driving blast. 





| Tis like the faithful one who still, 
When other friends are gone, 

Will fondly cling through every ill— 
Unchangingly love on. F. M. B. 


From the Amaranth. 


Some account of Olid Hundred. 
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From the Catskill Recorder. opening one of the mounds. They had not|\most senseless, attempted to rise, when he 
The Graves of the Indians. proceeded far when horrid sounds were ‘received a second blow, at which he cried 





Our attention was directed by a friend a heard from beneath ! their tools fell from for mercy. | pga Pr geo to mpeg “ 
few days since, to numerous artificial their hands, and forgetting every thing else condition yond ~— . = . = 
mounds near the bank of the creek, about aj in their fear, they fled, and never thought) trines, yet continue yan ing oy q re °y 
mile from this village, and it was agreed ol looking behind them until they were sale) ensued, when Dor re consenter ders fet 
that we should examine some of them to.|/0me—their teeth chattering, and their) nounce his doctrines, in the 7 of lis 
gether. A description of this iuvestigation) “yes unusually large, although nothing but astonished followers. He — pany: 
may not prove uninteresting. jsome whites were visible, “Phe adven- that his object was to see : - nay —_ 
The first experiment was made upon aj ture was discussed at length by the inmates make of mankind. His fo! oe 
mound which from its large size and per | of the kitchen that evening, and on the fol- ed and ashamed, at being ae : the ¢ — of 
fect form, gave the strongest promise of lowing morning they turned out in a body such a base fellow, departec he er? to 
success. Ata depht of about four feet a and cautiously approached the spot: to) their homes. Dorrell promised his adver- 
skeleton was found, enclosed at the side in| their great surprise their tools were found) sary, upon the penalties of his life, never to 
strips of decayed bark, and enveloped in a! (0 precisely the position they had lett them. impose upon the people more. Dorrell, " 
blanket, a part of which was ina tolerable, Atter recovering these they filled: up the, now living, Is a miserable drunken ly 
state of preservation. The blanket, was) grave, keeping as far as possible from so) maintained by the town of Leyden, Mass. 
decorated with several rows of fringe or dangerous a place. This time they were!| - 
lace and curiously ornamented with copper undisturbed, and returned hohe with light) In the summer of the year 1810, as a la- 
heads; these, together with the profusion) earts, but never ventured to repeat the dy was Walking with her child upon the 
of other trappings, gave it quite the ap. cXpermment. banks of the canal of St. Catharine at Pe- 
pearance of a robe of state. The skull,), Petra ve tersburg, . the child suddenly slipped from 
which was finely formed, had adeep in-) Tue Dorretirres.—A writer in thelher hand and {ell into the canal. The 
dentation upon the forehead, apparently Cincinnati Journal says that Mormouisin is mother in despair, was going to plunge af- 
the effect of a blow which had aticrwards very similar to the sect of Vorrellites.—) ter her child when a young man prevented 
healed up. The right side of the skull was ‘Their founder was one Dorrell, one of Gen.||her, and promised her instant assistance. 
broken in such a manner as to afford a fair, Burgoyne’s refugees. | He took a fine large spaniel that followed 
inference that it had occasioned his death;)) fie flourished in Leydon, Mass. ia 1797-| him and threw him into the water, calling 
which together with the war paint which 98, and was a great impostor. ile preten-|'out as loud as he could, éring him, bring 
had survived the decay of the flesh, and ded, like our present Mormonites, to be pos- kim. The sagacious dog instantly dived, 
still adhered to the jaw and upper part of ‘sessed with supernatural powers ; and hav-| and when he came up again was seen hold- 
the face, indicated that he liad fallen in bat- ing the attributes of Deity, it was not inthe ing the child by the shirt collar; he quickly 
tle. About the neck were several wrought power of man he said to hurt him. 
nails, evidently worn as 


He and swam to the shore, aud laid his precious 
ornaments.—! bis followers abstained trom flesh; made burthen at the feet of the mother. She in 
Accompanying these, was a string of am. use of nothing which was procured at the) an ecstacy of joy, took the child in’ her 
ber beads of large size, and uncommonly cxpense of life ; and were assured that ifjarms, and divided her caresses between 
beautiful. Ample care had been taken to,|they had full faith in him, they should never} him and the dog. ‘The father of the child 
provide for his wants in his long journey, die. ‘appeared: “1 return you, sir, said he to 
and the grave contained a great variety of They put off leather-shoes, and had the young man, a thousand thanks: you 
Indian delicacies. Among these could be) others made of cloth or wood. One was a'have saved the life of my only child.” 


distinguished the bones of a deer, chesnuts, blacksmith ; he procured a pair of cloth’ * Your thanks, replied he are more justly 


together with the pits of cherries meadow.) bellows, and all lived upon milk or vegeta- due to the kind providence of the Almighty, 
plums, &c. bles. ‘They discarded all revelation, except which brought me hither.” -* Accept,” said 

Several other mounds were afterwards, what Dorrell received, set at defiance all the the father, “a thousand rubles as the re- 
opened, and in each, skeletons were found, laws of men, and were governed in ail their, ward of your humane exertions.” “ Ex. 
and with them pipes, tobacco, buttons, beads conduct, as they expressed it, by the “ light, cuse,” said the young man, “my declining 
some of glass, and others manufactured or of nature.” Meetings were held once a week, your handsome offer: you are in fact much 
bone and shells, by the natives, At the at which their worship consisted in eating, more indebted to the exertions of my dog 
bottom of one of the graves between two drinking, singing, fiddling, and dancing, and than to me.” ** Well, then,” said the gentle. 
strips of cedar were found a pair of leggins, hearing lectures from Dorrell. By the man, “I will give youa thousand rubles for 
richly ornamented with beads and lace.— terms of their covenant, all their property your dog.” “ A quarter of an hour ago,” 
To these were attached copper rings and was held in common stock. In a short replied the young man, “I did not think 
small brass bells. The most ancient ofj time, Dorrell collected a large society, him worth a thousand rubles, but as he has 
these graves also contained luggots of pine’ among whom were some very respectable saved the life of a human being, I would 
knots ; these doubtless had some connexion families in the towns of Leyden and Ber-|not take ten thousand for him.” The 
with their ideas ofa future state, and were) nardstown, Mass. People went from all the: young man then rushed into the crowd of 


® . . . . ! 
intended for torches to light them through) neighboring towns, to hear and see the spectators, and the enraptured father and 


unknown realms of darkness to the happy marvellous doings of Dorrell and his associ-|'mether could not by any inquiry find out 
hunting grounds of the Indian’s heaven, jates. At length, at one of their meetings,|;who he was. The Emperor Alexander 

Of the time these interments were made,| a goodly number having assembled, Dorrell was informed of the affair, and was desi- 
nothing definite can be ascertained. The opened with music, &c. and began to de- rous to discover the young man; but the 
farm on which they are found, has been liver his lectures. At that meeting one; search he ordered to be made, although 
known to the whites for near 150 years, Capt. E. Foster, of Leyden, attended as diligently pursued, was fruitless, 
and there have been no burials since that) spectator. He was a man of good sense, || --- 


time, ‘Their remains have mouldered un.) ofa giant frame, a countenance that bespoke}; Srrance Stent.—aA poor Irishman pas- 
disturbed, from that period until now, with authority. When Dorrell came te the doc-|'sing through a village near Chester, saw a 
one exception. It was this two or three trines of his mysterious powers, he had no} crowd of ‘people approaching, which made 
blacks belonging to an ancient and respecta-| sooner uttered the words, “no man can/him inquire what was the matter? He was 
ble Dutch family, whose curiosity and de-| hurt my flesh,” than Foster rose, indignant answered, “ A man was going to be buried!” 
sire for trinkets for a time overcame their|jat his blasphemy, and knocked him down|| Oh!” replied he, “I'll stop to see that, 
fears, some fifty years ago commenced|| with his fist. Dorrell, affrighted, and al-'‘for we carry them in our country.” 
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From theGerman. || Cuaracreristic oF A Sartor.—At on Dispute Avorep.—The late Rev. Dr. 
The Temple of Memphis. time of the last great earthquake in Callao,/|Waugh was once conversing with a broth- 
When Pythagoras, the philosopher of /—Wwe believe it was in 1823—an American|er minister on the evils arising from re- 
Samos, abode in Egypt, to draw wistom out brig which for some time had been lying in) ligious slander, and the passage was refer- 
of ancient holy fountains, the priestscon. the harbor, was, to use the sea term,)red to of Michael the archangel disputing 
ducted him into the temple of Memphis.— ‘‘thrown out,” or in other words, was)with the devil about the body of Moses, and 
Quictly and immense tie stately edifice careened on one side for the purpose of who brought not a railing accusation.— 
stood there, like a mountain in the twilight being repaired. Among other tools which) rhe doctor aske I, and dinna ye ken why 
of morning. ‘had been borrowed from the United Sates he did not rail?” “No, was the reply: 
How is it possible that human hands have sloop of war V incennes, then at anchor’ “ Why,” rejoined the doctor, “ he had two 
raised this mass of rocks? exclaimed the ‘there, was a hammer, which just before the ‘good reasons for declining it :—In the first 
Greek, full of astonishment. first shock, was by accident lost overboard. place he had not been so much used to it as 
United strength, answered the priest, can The captain of the brig, who was then lean. the devil; and in the second, he knew if 
accomplish any thing, if genius direct it. | ing over the quarter where he was unper-, they began, the devil would be sure to have 
Now thev opened the high gates of the ceived by the sailors, overheard the follow. ithe last word.—wN. Z. Evan. 
temple, like the gates of the spiritual king- ing conversation between them, respecting || 





+ +--+ ee - —$$_ 





dom. They walked in and stood in silence, the loss of the hammer. From the Southern Rose Bud. 
between the lofty pillars, and a low sound) =“ Bloody _houns and pronouns! there George Duff. 
went through the immense halls, like the goes the United States hammer overboard, Many of your older readers, who have 
voice ofa spirit. Jack tp Ye visited, within a few years, the cells for 
And terror seized the young philosopher | _‘* Well what, do I ca ve, said Jack, “I insane persons, in the Alms House of 
of Samos, so that he trembled, and he lean- didn’t loose it overboard. : Charleston, must have observed a middle 
ed against the stone wali and wept. | “ Nor didn tl, muttered the first knight aged man, generally sitting in one of the 
Then a priest approached him and said, of the marlinspike. — |entry-windows, with a fine, open, smiling 
Why do you weep? _ In the midst of this dispute the sea was) .ountenance, and wearing a military short 


. 


while he replied, Oh leave me! Do I not deep, stunned with the unusual turmoil Ollis George Duff. He is a Scotchman by 
feel myself in the presence of the Being the water, rose in myriads to the surface.) birth, and served formerly in the British 
whose name I dare not speak | On shore, the spire of the church within the) army. But during our last war with Eng. 
And the priest said, may it be well with Castle of Callao, tottered und tell, and thick, land, George Duff tound his way to Ameri- 
you my son, in your humility! It will lead volums of dust rose over the city and its) eq) and, enlisting.in the United States, ser- 
you to the divinity for whom this sanctuary Saberbs. — ; vice. was stationed at the fort on Sullivan’s 
was built. Come, may the lofty appear-| “ Hallo, Jack,” cried one of the sailors, island. Here he deserted, but was soon 
ance of the edifice lead you back reconciled “‘ what do you call that when "tis boiled 1” | taken, with two others, his companions, and 
to mankind. || “Why, man, it is an earthquake—see | condemned to be shot. Before the moment 
temember, that this temple was in the |what a dust it has kicked le |appointed for their execution, a reprieve 
human breast before it arose out of the| “ Log me ! that’s a good one —ejacula- ‘was obtained, but was not to be commu- 
rocks; dry your tears, and depart in joy ! ijted the first sailor, slapping his shipmate ©" ‘nicated to the prisoners, until they should 
ee — ithe back—* We'll tell the Skip that the have endured the horrors of expected death. 
The whole libray of one of the Scilly isles, earthquake shook the hammer overboard ! The bandages were put over their eyes ; 
consisted, about fifty years past, of the Bi- —-N. Y. Constellation. | they were led to the platform of the fort; a 
ble, and the History of Dr. Faustus, The a Chinese diclitke the use of Platoon of armed soldiers was marched to 
island — populous, and the western pea-|l+hig word, and in order to avoid it, contrive the spot ; the commanding officer as the 
sants being seldom deficient in literature, pious paraphrases, such as “absent,” usual words, “ Ready !”—* Aim!” The 
the conjuror’s story had been handed from lke rambling among the genii,” &c. Of late! $898 rattled as they were levelled down on 
house to house, until, from perpetual thumb.) ,.,, have observed one new to us ; of a cer.||the hard hands of the soldiers. An awful 
ing, little of his enchantments, or his catas- \).5, one it is said, “he being sick occasined! Silence of a few seconds ensued, Instead of 
trophe, was legible. On this alarming O0R-1. ‘vacuucy.” i, o, ded, 5 \“Fire!” the comanding officer exclaimed, 
juncture, a meeting was called of the princi-\| ieee : “* As you were?” The soldiers were ordered 
pal inhabitants, and a proposal was made,| E@urry.—A gentleman resident at Har-||to unbid the eyes of their guilty companions. 
and unanimously approved, that as soon as ‘row made frequent complaints to the mas-|'They obeyed with alacrity. The rescued 
the season permitted any intercourse with jter of the school there, of his garden being|\victims all appeared to be overwhelmed 
Cornwall, a supply of books should be seut ‘stripped of its fruit, and even before it be-| with astonishment and joy,save one. Why 
for. A debate now began, in order to as-) came ripe—but to no purpose. ‘Tired of; was George Duff, at that moment, calm and 
cetain what those books should be, and the applying to the master for redress, he at! unmoved ? The trial had been too great for 
result was, that an order should be trans- length appealed to the boys, and sending |his mental endurance. His reason had 
mitted to an eminent bookseller at Penzance, for one*to the house, he said—* Now my hecome unthroned by the violence of his 
for him to send them another Dr. Faustus. good fellow, Vll make this agreement with | feelings, and left her seat forever. 
ants syou and your companions. Let the fruit), The case of George is very peculiar, 
A Partour IN a TREE.—Mr. Scudder) remain on the trees till it becomes ripe, and ‘and may deserve to be considered by phi- 
the proprietor of the American museum, ,f promise to give you one half.” losophers of the mind. His memory is al- 
New York, has recently procured the trunk | The boy coolly replied—“I can say|most entirely shattered, and seems forever 
of an enormous sycamore tree, found on the nothing of the proposition, sir, mysclf, but|jto recur to one subject only, which is Gib- 
banks of the Mohawk, conveyed it to New. will make it known to the rest of the boys,|/raltar.” If you ask him where he is going 
York, and added it to the list of his natural jand inform you of their decision to-mor-|'to-day or to-morrow, he still replies, ** Gib- 
curiosities. The trunk of the tree is hollow,||row.” jiraltar.” He has no apparent recollection 
and will hold forty or fifty persons. He} To-morrow came, and brought with it the) of any other place than that, nor scarcely 
has fitted up the cavity in first order as a}/foilowing reply: a any event whatever. He is mild and 
parlor with mirrors, piano forte, &c. &c.|/| “The gentlemen of Harrow cannot ‘pleasant in his demeanour, and has never 
It will attract its full share of the curious,||agree to receive so unequal a share, since rc: any kind of violence. He once 


> pa 4 . . . . . 
to his justly celebrated museum. Mr. — is an individual, and we are many.” |lescaped from his confinement, but was found 


But Pythagoras was silent. After a seen to retire, while the inhabitants of the) coat and soldier's cap. This man’s name 
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in a neighboring shop were he went to beg 
for tobacco, of which he is excessively fond. 


; | 
Although very unwilling to work, yet some) 


labor has been occasionally exacted from, 
him. His favorite occupation is to sit, with 
his military dress, allday by the window, 
and occasionally to exercise with a cane.) 
He can recall snatches of some old camp 
songs, which he sings with a peculiarly hap. 
py expression of face, when his expected 
reward isa piece of his darling weed.— 
George was removed a few months since to 
the Insane Hospital at Columbia. I have 
understood that he is anxious to return to 
Charleston ; probably for no other reason 
than because the poor fellow vaguely re- 
collects, that there is in this citv a greater 
abundance of that idol of his soul, tobacco. 


Indian Names. | 

“ How can the red men be forgotten, while so) 
many of our states and territories, rivers and lakes, , 
are designated by their names ?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Ye say they all have past away 
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oan oats — 
| ‘*Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 


shalt find it after many days.—Eccl. xi. 1. | 


_ This passage has an allusion to the fact 
that seed corn has always been sown by 
the Orientals after heavy rains, or in Egypt,| 
after the overflowing of the Nile. The 
corn thus sown on the waters, or on very 
moist ground, and trodden in by cattle 
should spring up and grow. The follow- 
ing anecdote is an illustration of another 
order :—Some years ago one of the preach- 
ers of the Mohegan tribe of Indians, 
(which tribe is situated on the Thames, be-| 
tween Norwich and New London,) was 
preaching on the above text. To illustrate 
the subject and enforce the doctrine of 


Charity, he brought forward a circumstance | 


that transpired in his early days. ‘To use, 
his own language, he observed—* A cer-| 
tain man was going from Norwich to New 


London with a loaded team; on attempt- 


\ing to ascend the hill where Indian lives. 


he found his team could not draw his load, 


That noble race and brave, he came to Indian and got him to help him 


That their light canoes have vanish,d 
From off the crested wave, 

That ’mid the forests where they roam,d 
There rings no hunter's shout; 

But their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out. 


4 
Yes, where Octario’s billow 
Like ocean’s surge is curl’d, 
Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world, 
Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the west, 
And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 


Ye say their cone-like cabins 
That cluster’d o’er the vale, 

Have disappear’d as wither’d leaves 
Before the autuinn gale : 

But their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 


Olid Massachusetts wears it 
Within her lordly crown, 
And broad Ohio bears it 
Amid his young renown. 
Connecticut hath wreath’d it 
Where her quiet foilage waves, 
And bold Kentucky breath’d it hoarse, 
Through all her ancient caves. 


Wachusett hides their lingering voice 
Within his rocky heart, 

And Alleghany graves its tone 
Throughout his lofty chart. 

Monadnock on his forehead hoar 
Doth seal the sacred trust, 

Your mountains build their monument, 
Though ye give the winds their dust. 


Ye deem those red-brow’d brethren 
The insect of an hour, 

Forgotten and despis’d, amid 
The regions of their power. 

Ye drive them from their fathers’ lands, 
Ye break of faith the seal, 

But can ye from the Court of Heaven 
Exclude their last appeal ? 


Ye see their unresisting tribes 
With toil-worn step and slow, 

Onward through trackless deserts press, 
A caravan of wo. 

Think ye the Eternal’s ear is deaf? 
His sleepless vision dim ? 

Think ye the soul’s blood may not cr 
From that far land to him ? 


,up with his oxen, 


After he had got up be 
jasked Indian what was to pay. Indian 


,told him to do as much for somebody else. 
| Sometime afterward, Indian wanted a ca- 
/noe ; he went up to Shetucket river, found 
|a tree, and made him one. When he got 
\it done he could not get it to river. Ac. 
|cordingly he went to a man and offered him 
|all the money he had if he would go and 


| draw it to the river for him. The man ob- 











his tale of hope. He never speaks of 
fume, but his whole spirit glows with that 
fire which lights the altar of immortality. 
With him life had no cares, no agitations, 
no remorse; and he avoided all anxious 
thoughts, by sending forth his spirit to ad- 
mire the works of God, and resigning him- 
self wholly to his will. The genius of Mi- 
chael Bruce and that of the young German 
poet Korner, were remarkably in contrast. 
Unlike the gallant hero of the sword and 
lyre, his spirit shrunk from war and tu- 
mult, and he enjoyed pleasure as exquisite 
on his still and lonely bed of lingering 
death, as thrilled the soul of Korner, when 
it parted from the battlefield to seek its 
everlasting abode. In the one, all was 
mildness and simplicity, in the other, pat- 
riotism and sublimity. Each was fitted for 
his station: Bruce to console and comfort 
his weeping mother, from whom he was 
soon to part; Korner to claim admiration, 
and to perpetuate an exalted fame. With 
ealm philosophy, or rather Christian resig- 
nation, Bruce wanders and moralizes 
among the woods and waters of Lochleven ; 
with martial gallantry, Korner wakes his 
(countrymen to avenge their rights by the 
trumpet notes of his “ Wild Hunting of 
Lutzow.” In his parting elegy, Bruce 
bids a tender, pathetic, and holy farewell 
\to all he loves on earth, and sinks to his 
final rest, mourned, but not lamented; Kor- 
ner lies wounded on the cold ground at As. 


iserved he would go. After getting it to, PPT and pours forth his last hymn to the 


| the river, Indian offered to pay him No, 


God of battles, with the same sublimity of 


‘igenius whi ad marked his brief bi 
said the man; don’t you recollect so long, hich had mar - 


ago helping a man up the hill by your house ! 
'* Yes.’ Well, lam the man—there, take 
you canoe and gohome. So find it after 
many days.” 


Michael Bruce. 

Ina brief but affecting biography per- 
le . . . 
fixed to his poems, Lord Craig has given 


\'the only information of which we are pos- | 


| sessed relative to Michael Bruce; he was 
the son of an humble and pious Scottish 
cottager, who restricted his own limited 
expenditures to give hima free education, 
and was rewarded by the high expectations 


man life, consumption. In his twenty -first 
year, the scholar and poet was hurried! 
away from all his pictured scenes of hap- 
‘piness and fame, and his broken hearted 
mother left to bewail her irretrievable loss. 


suffered under the influence of disease, and 
while he moved, like a shadow among the 
‘woods, and held eloquent communion with 
nature, or, with a flushed cheek, talked of 
learthly bliss to his love, who well knew 
that he was journeying to a happier world. 
It is soft, and kind, and gentle, as his own 
heart—gentle as the lapse of the summer 
rivulet-—bright as the moonbeam that shone 


which his youth excited. But these were jeen shaking him, and the devil a foot he 
all rendered vain by the deadly foe to hu-| , 


[Most of his poetry was composed while he!| 


‘bright career. They both fell in their 


| vouth, they both were devout christians. 
|The path of the German hero blazed with 


va grander light, but the mild radiance of 
|the Scotish poet comes over the heart like 


| a dream of beauty.—North American Mag- 
\azine. 





| Aw Enviante Disrase.—An Irish peas- 
jant found a neighbor of his one night lying 
speechless by the side of the road, and see- 
ing an acquaintance pass by addressed him 
as follows: ‘ Paddy, come here; sure, 


‘here’s Mike Murphy in the ditch, as dead 


vas adoor nail. This quarter of an hour I’ve 


‘wags at all.” ‘ Mike Murphy dead!” said 
the other, “oh botheration to you, I'll en. 
gage he’s not dead sure didn’t he sould his 
pig this morning?” On going to him, and 
finding that he was only dead drunk, he 
exclaimed, “ By St. Patrick, I wish I had 
only half his disease,” 

| 


' - - — 


The facetious Charles II. being prevailed 
upon, by one of his courtiers, to knight a 
very worthless fellow of mean aspect; 
when he was going to lay the sword upon 
his shoulder, our new knight drew back 
and hung down his head, as if out of coun- 





upon his wanderings—and melancholy as 








Hes. 


ithe poor girl who mournfully listened to 


tenance. ‘Don’t be ashamed,” said the 


king, ‘‘’tis 1 who have the most reason to 
be so.” 
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The Seaman’s Grave. | to whole columns of sturdy octavos. About||tirely novel character, which we have 

The sculptured marble marks the earth, _ this time newspapers sprang into existence ;|/heard, is to be issued from the largest pub- 
Where sleeps the highborn peer ; | but they were a puny insignificant race, lishing establishment in the city—perhaps 
The storied urn records the worth | not so iarge as a decent sized pane of glass, in the United States—in the course of the 
Of statesmen on the bier ; and went sneaking about with a starved present season, or rather, to be more ac- 


But marble may not mark the wave . es | ; ’ ' 
Aint te “we seaman’s grave. | look, as though dreadfully ashamed of their curate, just. before the holidays. 

















pitiful dimensions. It was soon perceived | N. Y. Traveler. 

The cypress waves o’er many a tomb, however, that they were destined to find | oo 

By love forgotten not ; favor in the eyes of the multitude; their'| etapa ge ne 
And fitly represents the gloom . . el The Tablet 

Of the sad lover’s lot; jeumbers increased, and but a very few) - Sle 
But cypress leaves may never wave years had elapsed when they began to x eit Merete 
Over the lonely seamen’s grave. |swell out and give themselves airs of im- Steamboat Explosion.—The Steamboat New 
iis ciate tinaniianatiallibiiite nite, | portance. | England, from New ¥ ork, for Hartford, burst her 

In his solemn, silent bed : | In the meantime, books continued to >eilers off Essex Point, (Saybrook) about 4 


And vainly elemental war 

Will rage above his head; 
For still and deep is the coral cave 
Which marks the lonely seaman’s grave. 


dwindle ; first they sank into thin duodeci- lock on Wednesday morning last. Both boil} 
|mos; then cighteene became all the rage ; ers bursted in such a manner, as scarcely to leave 
-and at last, the market began to be deluged a fragment of either on board. Besides several 
with whole oceans of pocket editions. persons who are missing, supposed to be blown 
A similar process took place with regard overboard and lost, seventeen persons were land- 
to their contents ; brevity and variety now ed at Essex, dangerously wounded; nine of 
became all the rage; vast treatises gave which have since died, and some others are not 
place to short essays ; histories were con-| expected to recover. The deceased are J. M. He- 
densed into narratives; poems were cut ron, Esq. of Reading; and Dr. Whiting, of New 
semimtenneiainsitieapinie down into sonnets; and legions of long | York ; Jared Lane, of Killingworth ; Mr. Shepard 
How ro make A Danpy.—Choose out Witded novels were thrust aside to make ‘of Greenville, (Norwich ;) Mr. Warner, (brother 
of your acquaintance a thick headed piece "00M for tales and stories. Then came the of Treasurer of Yale College,) of Plymouth; a 
of humanity, having little or no brains, a annuals. It isto Germany that the rest of child of Mrs. Thompson; Allen Pratt, baggage. 
large stock of vanity, and an unreasonable the world is indebted for these agreeable an, of Hartford; Mr. Bronson, fireman, ditto; 
quantity of pride. “Let him be five or six visitors—At first they were nothing but | Mr. Burges, a hand, of Norwich. 
feet high, and about ten inches reund the) Pocket books, with receptacles for bank’ 


ong Pir 1o.| This was one of the most remarkable accidents 
waist. Send him to a fashionable tailor to, notes, a few blank leaves for memoranc + \\of the kind that has ever transpired. The boat 


be encased in buckram, &c. He must ||? almanck, and forty “= fitty a “i of BOO"! was new, and built on the most approved model, 


then have a huge patch of whiskers glued graphical and statiscal tables. Some for- and no pains were spared to render her one of the 
on each cheek so as to look savage as a| tate publisher took it into his head to en-|| 
7 ont c 


. e long 2» iters * ami nee 
meat axe; affix a safety chain to a turnip,| $°8° three or four writers of eminence to 


to hang round his breast, with a bit of pew.|/[urnish are tales and short seggonoes et mander an old and experienced captain. The 
ter-mounted glass attached to one end. |i") ana thing took ; another year a cause of the accident has not yet been ascertained. 
He must then be furnished with a hat shaped] Pictures were added ; common place things, | ani 
like a paint pot with no handle, and about||PO'traits of kings and odd-looking bits ag Horticultural Exhibition.—On 'Thured d 
the same dimensions. Mount him on alfoemery 3 the idea was caught at in Eng.) ee eee a ee 

: ‘ land, and lo! from this trifling seed has Friday of lust week, the annual exhibition of the 
pair of squaretoed boots, sprinkle the whole|| ’ en ag ll Horticultural Society of New H held 
with a little cologne water, and you havea Sprung up the vast crop of Souvenirs, Keep. | prec ngr orange, “edger begets oe 
dandy of the year 1833, sakes, Offerings, Tokens, and Auuves.° “tate House. The portico of the building 

isaries that now pour from the press, with all | presented a display of the finest vegetables of eve. 

\their splendid engravings, rich binding, mu-|iry description, and on either side of the Hall 
sic, talent, and popularity. were tables loaded with flowers and the richest 

It is curious to trace out the progress of | A corresponding change has “ come 0’er'||fruits of the season. In the center of the rotun. 
literature, through the numberless varieties||the spirit” of the papers. Until within a'jda, was a large bouquet, erected by Mr. H. Augur, 
of form in which it presents itself to the||very brief period they were merely the|\consisting of a tree of white pine, entwined with 
world. This is the age of libraries ; that I vehicles of news, properly speaking, and of \evergreen and flowers. The whole was arranged 
is, of condensation. ‘Time was when noth- political opinions; now they are for the! with neatness and taste, and rendered the exhibi- 
ing would go down with the reading public) most part really magazines, and filled with) tion very interesting and attractive to a crowded 
but huge folios, and lumbering quartos;)all sorts of matter; political, scientific.) |} ouse. Thirty-five premiums were awarded to 
when it was a iask for two men to lift a|)moral, and medical. Now-a-days in fact, |\aigorent individuals for the finest fruits, &c., such 
book to its place on an upper shelf; and||readers expect to find every thing in the!|.s Peaches, Pears, Apples, Foreign and Native 
the reader might almost as well have at-|/paper : and by far the greatest portion of|| Grapes, Honey, Sweet Potatoes, and Garden 
tempted to carry his whole library to the) the talent and intelligence of the age, COMES | vegetables of all kinds. 
fire, as one of the volumes which it contain-| before the public through this channel. || 
ed. A romance was reading for several) Some there are that are msde up almost!| ecDithin: sha aetna , 
months, and even a treatise on hunting was|\wholly of selections from books on all man-|| te canoe tape oe po rn Sena 
not to be swallowed in less than a fortnight.!\ner of subjects ; and perhaps it is not go.|\monthly publication, — ea t hy a oe, OF 

In process of time printers began tothink ing too farto say that with thousands gf laoey Te. Sere ee 
it was possible to diminish the size of their! readers, the paper has completely taken|t*v° of 16 pages, =e wevntin: eee 
types; volumes shrunk down to about half the place of books. |'should say that it would merit the patronage of 
their former dimensions, and authors were|| But we are extending these remarks into the public. 
fain to make up in number for what the!'an article, when our intention was simply to a ee 
taste of the age compelled them to yield in jnotice the forthcoming Annuals.—Several|| The Ladies’ Mirror, a semi-monthly paper, for- 


the magnitude of their productions. This||are announced, and we hear that each is to\|merly published at Southbridge, Mass. is removed 


was the era of novels spun out into ten or|\surpass itself. We venture to predict|to Woonsocket Falls, R.I. We hope it will 


The bright stars shining from above, 
Mark out his ocean tomb ; 
His warrior friends, his own true love, 
Weep tor his early doom ; 
And surely the tears of the pure and brave 
May stream o’cr the lonely seaman’s grave. 


best and safest boats on our waters. Her boilers 
were ofthe best and stoutest copper, and her com. 


The Annuals. 














twelve thick duodecimos ; and works of||however that none will be more heartily) thrive well in its new location.—Sarely it is,de, *», 


greater pretension stretched themselves in-| welcomed by the public than one of an en-| serving of support. 


a 
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From the National Journal. 

= ! 

Emblem of Life. | 
The Moon o’er the Mountain | 
Is shining afar : | 


Her path, like a fountain, || 


Flower lovely and clear; | 
The sky is unclouded, 
Not a shadow is sailing 


Her beauty revealing. 


li 
Where the Moon walks unshrouded, | Died, 
| 


See—the clouds gather round her— 
The lightning is flashing : 
Loud roars the hoarse thunder— | 
The wild storm is dashing ; 
Oh, a moment has banish’d 
The beautiful scene ! | 
Like a dream it has vanished, 
The storm-clouds between. | 
| 


Thus Life in its morning, 
Of May, is serene ; 

Hope’s sweet smiles adorning, 
In softness are seen, | 

And the glass that we iook through 
Is clear and unstained, 

And the scenes that we look to, 
Young Fancy has train’d. 


| 





Joy dances before us ; | 
Not a cloud intervenes ; | 
A blue sky is o’er us, 
Hope flashes our veins. 
But the dream is soon over, 
Like the scene which has faded ; 
Realities hover, 
The picture is shaded. 


The storm whirls each feature 
Of splendor away, 

But the Moon o’er glad Nature, 
Will again cast her ray. 

But when reason has blighted 
Young fancy’s bright bloom, 

The path she once lighted, 
She can never reluine, 


Litrerary Dercrers.—The 
have four degrees of literary rank ; Sew. 
tsae, “talent flowering ;” Meu-jin. “a 
promoted man :” 


scholar ;”? and Han-lin, “ ascended to the! 


top of the trees.” By the first, the individ-'| CROSWELL & HOWE, 


ual rises one step above the “ simple peo. 


ple,” and becomes a candidate for the) 
when obtained, | 


second degree ; which, 
makes him eligible to office. 


] ‘Married, 


|'son, of the former place. 


va Methodist Missionary. 


H Avocrtisements. 





Chinese 


Tisn-sze, “ introduced) 


By the third ‘ted below. 
he is qualified for an introduction to the im-|| 








| Inthe Baptist Church, on the 29th ult. by the) 
Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Benjamin L. Somers, of 
the firm of Clark & Somers, to Miss Susan C.| 
Brown. | 

At Windham, on the 22d ult. Mr. Henry 8.) 
Banning of Saybrook, to Miss Nancy M. Robin- 





In this city, on the 7th inst. Mrs. S. Griffin, 
jaged 26, wife of Mr. Robert Griffin, formerly of| 
‘Guilford, | 


| At Western Africa, Rev. Melville B. Cox, late! 


| 
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COMPOUND TOOTH LOTION. 
NOR cleansing the teeth, and mouth, and re. 
moving a disordered state of the gums; al- 
so, giving a peculiar sweetness to the breath, by, 
J. B. Wuear, Surgeon Dentist, New Haven. 


|| ‘his wash, when judiciously used, will be, 


found exceedingly useful to the ‘'eeth, producing. 
a healthy state of the gums, and is almost indis-| 
pensable in treating diseases of the soft parts) 
about the mouth. It will exert no pernicious in-| 
fluence upon the teeth; but is very beneticial in! 
‘removing an irritable state of them.—It stands, 


| pre-eminently above all other kinds in use—it has| 


‘high recommendations from the first physicians, 
and dentists in the country—some of them pro-| 
||fessors in the medical department in Yale College, | 
to whom we have the liberty of referring. We! 
deem it not necessary here to give the recommen.| 
dations in full, as they will be found on handbills, 
jand labels accompanying the wash. The best} 
| |test of its merit is its use. 
|| We refer to Professor Silliman. Doct. T, P| 
| Beers, Professors in the medical départment of 
| Yale College; Docts. V. M. Dow, and D. H. 
|\Moore, M. D.’s of New Haven; Doct. D.C. Ain. 
\'bler, M. D., Dentist, New York—besides many 
|.others, whose opinions are valuable. 

| Sold wholesale and retail, by 

SMITH & TROWBRIDGE, 
Agents for the Proprietor. 

| Oct. 12. 14 
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1 Perfumery. 


| No. 123, Chapel Street, | 
FFER for sale a great variety of Per- 


fumery, a part of which is enumera.| 


Treble distilled, Amber and Musk ag 


perial presence ; and by the fourth, raised'ed, and Ambrosial LAVENDER WA. 


to the summit of literary honor. 
nese have always paid great attention to 
learning. “Of old, 


schools ; villages their academies ; districts)| 


their colleges ; and the nation, her universi- 


ty ; of consequence no one was left unin-|| 


structed.” Not exactly so now ; for though 
the schools both public and private, are 
numerous, yet they are poorly conducted ; 


besides, probably not less than two tenths | 


of the male, and nine tenths of the female! 


population, are utterly destitute of instruc-\\SO APS. 


tion. 





The Detroit Journal estimates the in- 


crease of the population of Michigan from 
emigration, within the present season, at 


The Chi- TER. 


families had the 


i Real GERMAN, American and French 
COLOGNE WATER. 
Honey, Florida, Portugal, Hungary, 
‘Rose, and Orange flower Waters. 
Hermitage Extract—Bcear’s and Macas- 
sar OIL for the hair. 

Common and fine POMATUM in rolls 
and Pots. 
| ‘Tooth Powder and Washes. 
Real NAPLES andcommon SHAVING 


TOILET SOAPS, a variety. 

Preston, Campborated, Rose and Aro- 
matic SMELLING SALTS. 

Also, A fine assortment of Scissors, 
Penknives, Razors, Combs, Dressing Cases, 





10,000. The territory in other ae 6) Bottles, Brusshes, &c, &c, 


rapaidly improves. 





New Haven Sept. 28, 1833, 





To Printers. 


WHITE & WILLIAM HAGAR, 
spectfully inform the printers of the 
United States, to whom the_have long been 
individually known as established Letter 
Founders, that they have now formed a co- 


||partnership in said business, and hope from 


aged united skill and extensive experience, 
to be able to give satisfaction to all who 
may tavor them with orders. 

The introduction of machinery in place 
of the tedious and unhealthy process of 


casting type by hand, a desideratum by the 
|European and American Founders, was by 


American ingenuity, and a heavy expendi. 
ture of time and money on the part of our 
‘senior partner, first successfully accomplish- 
ed. Extensive use of the machine cast 
letter has fully tested, and established its su- 
periority in every particular, over that cast 
by the old process. 

The Letter Foundry business will here- 
after be carried on by the parties before 
named, under the firm of WHITE, HA. 
GAR & CO. Their specimen exhibits a 
complete series, from Diamond to sixty-four 
lines Pica. ‘The Book and news type being 
in the most modern light and style. 

Wurirtr, Hacar & Co. are agents for 
the sale of the Smith and Rust Printing 
Presses, which they can furnish to their 
customers at manufacturers prices; Chases, 
Cases, Composing sticks, Ink, and every 
article ‘used in the Printing business kept 
for sale, and furnished on short notice. Old 
type taken in exchange for new at nine 
cents per pound. 

N. B. Newspaper proprietors, who give 
the above three insertions, will be entitled 
to Five Dollars, in such articles as they 
may select from our specimens. 

E. WHITE, 
W. HAGAR. 
New York, Sept. 25. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
VBNHE subscribers will give constant employ- 
ment to a number of persons of good char- 
acter, to obtain subscribers for valuable and popu- 
lar Copy Right Works. 
WHITMORE & BUCKINGHAM, 
No. 1, Marbie Block, Chapel Street. 
Aug. 17, 1833. 


Book and Job Printing, 
[‘ all its various branches, done with 


neainess and punctuality at the office of 
the Literary Tablet. 








THE LITERARY TABLET 


Is published every other Saturday, at the Office of 
Wuitmore & Bucxincuam, No. 1, Marble 
Block, Chapel St. New Haven, Ct., by 


G. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
Terms.—The Tastet will be published semi- 
monthly, at $! 00a year in advance; or $1 50, 
at the end of three months. Mail subscribers 
will in all cases be required to pay in advance. 
A discount of 20 per cent. will be made to per. 
sons who procure six or more subscribers. 
Persons sending letters or communications by 


mail, must pay the postage thereon. 











